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Universalist Summer Meetings at the Weirs 
Arthur A. Blair 


The first Universalist summer meetings 
were held in the Methodist Grove at The 
Weirs on the shore of beautiful Lake Win- 
nepesaukee in New Hampshire. These 
meetings came about as the result of much 
thought and prayer on the part of Dr. 
Quillen H. Shinn. Their purpose, he said, 
was to bring Universalists from all parts 
of the land together that they might be- 
come acquainted, compare notes and en- 
courage each other for the great work 
which must be done by our denomination. 
To afford people of other communions an 
opportunity to hear correct exposition of 
the glorious gospel of universal salvation. 
And to generate missionary power for es- 
tablishing our faith in the great cities of 
the West and South and planting churches 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The first meeting I attended at The 
Weirs was in 1891. This was my first 
contact with Universalists coming from 
outside my own state. This was a thrilling 
experience for a boy who had never trav- 
eled and had never met many people. 
But the welcome I received will never be 
forgotten. It was a very social group and 
some fine acquaintances were made and 
friendships formed. And the leader of this 
social group was the man responsible for 
the meetings. Dr. Shinn was a genius at 
remembering people. If he was introduced 
to you today and had your name firmly 
fixed in his mind he could call you by name 
ten years hence should he meet you in 
California. That year we had _ such 
preachers as Rev. W. H. Morrison, then 
located in Manchester, Rev. T. W. Illman, 
then of Concord, Dr. E. L. Rexford, Dr. 
G. H. Emerson, Dr. M. D. Shutter. 

The program tells us that among the 
preachers the next year, 1892, were Rev. 
E. B. Payne, then of Berkeley, Cal., Rev. 
F. W. Betts, Syracuse, and Rev. Henry R. 
Rose, then at Portsmouth. On Sunday 
there were generally two sermons. On 
one Sunday during that summer Dr. Rex- 
ford preached in the morning and Dr. 
Shutter in the afternoon. Dr. Shinn was 
very much interested in the Young People’s 
Christian Union. ‘The National Union 
had just been organized at Lynn and also 
the New Hampshire State Union. Thurs- 
day of that year was designated as Young 
People’s Day, and the following was a 
part of the program: ‘‘The Y. P. C. U. and 
the Missionary Movement,” Arthur A. 
Blair, president of the Y. P. C. U. of New 
Hampshire. Addresses by Homer Cum- 
mings, president of the Y. P. C. U. of 
Connecticut, and Rev. Charles Cutler, 
president of the Y. P. C. U. of Vermont. 
Another address, on “The Missionary 
Spirit among the Young People of the 
Universalist Church,” was by C. J. Free- 
man, president of the Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts. Flint M. Bissell, president of the 
Y. P. C. U. of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
spoke on “‘The Royal Road to Salvation.’ 
Other young people speaking were Harry 


Heald of Littleton, N. H., and B. A. Mead 
of Augusta, Me. That was really a young 
people’s program. Other young people 
who were heard at these Weirs meetings 
were Miss Belle S. Macduff of New Hamp- 
shire, Miss Ruth McClure, also of this 
state, F. L. Leavitt, Auburn, Me., and 
Miss Gertrude Earle of Boston. This was 
the year we made a pilgrimage to Woods- 
ville to dedicate the new Universalist 
church. 

Among the prominent laymen of those 


days to take part in the meetings were 


Hon. Moses Humphrey of New Hampshire 
and E. F. Endicott of Massachusetts. 
Other prominent ministers who preached 
during those meetings were Dr. H. W. 
Rugg, Dr. I. M. Atwood, Dr. McCollester, 
Dr. Perin, Dr. E. C. Sweetser. Dr. Shinn 
succeeded in securing the best talent in 
our denomination. I must not forget to 
mention Dr. J. M. Pullman of Lynn. Dr. 
J.J. Lewis gave several illustrated lectures, 
among which were ‘“‘Through the Canadian 
Rockies,”’ and “Paths of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans.”” Dr. George W. Bicknell gave 
his illustrated lecture on ‘“‘Down in Dixie,”’ 
and Dr. Perin gave his illustrated lecture 
on “Japan.” 

The music was of an exceedingly high 
quality. Rey. Stanford Mitchell was the 
leader and soloist. The one hymn that he 
was called upon to sing oftener than any 
other was “The Ninety and Nine.” It was 
considered that it expressed the Universal- 
ist thought. 

We always enjoyed the moonlight ex- 
cursions on the lake on the steamers, “‘Lady 
of the Lake” and ‘‘Mount Washington.”’ 
Immediately after the meetings were over 
an excursion to Mount Washington was 
enjoyed. Special train was the mode of 
conveyance, as of course automobiles were 
unheard of. The expense of attending 
those meetings was not great. One could 
get room and board for seven dollars a 
week. Of course one could pay more, but 
one could room in a cottage and board ina 
restaurant and get good accommodations. 

I do not know that there can be any vir- 
tue in comparing the type of meetings in 
those days with the type of meeting of the 
present day. At The Weirs the meetings 
were mostly preaching services by many 
eminent men of our denomination. All 
phases of our work were recognized, the 
young people, missionary activities, the 
laymen. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the present day institutes recognize 
more phases of our work and give all who 
attend the information they should have 
to enable them to do their work better at 
home. These institutes at Ferry Beach 
are the best possible means of giving all 
our workers instruction and inspiration. 
In the old days the doctrinal element in 
Universalism was emphasized more than 
today. It was felt that many people did 
not understand our faith and that they 
should be instructed. 
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WHO HAVE NOT WHERE TO LAY 
THEIR HEADS 


PEAKING from Berlin on June 26, William L. 
Shirer, representative of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company, said in substance the follow- 

ing: “I think that the saddest spectacle that I have 
ever seen in my life is the thousands of refugees in 
France. In the past few weeks I have seen something 
of the fighting, dead men here and there along the 
road that I was traveling; I have seen bombed dwell- 
ings and the bodies of the dead being taken out. But 
the saddest sight I have ever seen is the crowd of men, 
women and little children without shelter, without 
food, and begging for water.”’ 

While our experience teaches us that reports of 
all calamities are apt to be exaggerated, it makes us 
sure that the half has not been told about the sufferings 
of the people driven from their homes by war. 

The General Convention War Relief Committee 
is convinced that first and foremost in our denomi- 
national program must be help for the Red Cross. 
We must ensure the success of the drive for funds, and 
we must keep a steady supply of bandages, dressings 
and clothing for the ships that are being loaded. A 
man who gives a dollar to the Red Cross and spends 
ten the same day for pleasure has slight conception of 
what is going on in the world. 

What is required of the right-minded compas- 
sionate person these days is all that is possible. Death 
is inevitable for many in the refugee rush; the aged, 
the feeble, and some of the babies will die. But the 
great mass of the people can be saved. One who had 
not where to lay his head when on earth would have 
understood this refugee problem. Must not his fol- 


lowers try? 
* * 


DOCTOR EARLE ON OUR HISTORY 


COMPETENT Universalist minister has re- 

vised the mimeographed lessons of Dr. A. Ger- 

trude Earle on Universalist history, and the 
Universalist Publishing House has brought them out 
as the July issue of The Helper.* 

We long have wished that Doctor Earle’s work 
were available in better form. Now we haveit. There 
are six lessons, each of which is adapted to be the basis 
of discussion in two or more sessions. The chapter 
headings are: ““The Meeting of Murray and Potter,” 
“The Fight for Freedom,” ‘Universalism Growing in 
America,” “The Father of Universalist Theology,” 


*The Helper. For Classes and Discussion Groups. 175 
cents per year, 15 cents per quarter for four or more. Universal- 
ist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


“Nathaniel Stacy in New York State” and “Father 
Clayton and the Beginnings of Universalism in the 
South.” 

Doctor Earle always was interesting, and the 
anonymous young man is a most interesting fellow, 
and so Mr. Unknown’s revision of Doctor Earle’s les- 
sons is a clear, strong piece of work. The questions 
at the end of each chapter are most suggestive. We 
can safely predict a wide use of this booklet. We 
commend also the plan of the Helper editors to vary 
the size of the Helper as occasion demands. This issue 
has twenty-two pages. The next issue may have 
ninety-two. 

In chapter two, the authors say, ‘“The arrival of 
this book in Gloucester was the beginning of Uni- 
versalism in America.” The book referred to was 
Relly’s “Union,” and the date was 1769. 

In chapter three, the authors say in substance that 
there were people in the American colonies before 
John Murray who were teaching the Universalist idea. 
The pamphlet gives a vivid picture of George de 
Benneville, who was born a generation before John 
Murray. Perhaps it would be fairer to say that the 
arrival of Relly’s “Union” started the movement out 
of which came the first Universalist church. 

However, it is a scholarly work that we have in 
this issue of The Helper. If the old debate between 
Philadelphia and Gloucester is renewed, so much to 
the good. 

The truth is that many before De Benneville and 
Murray taught Universalism, and both De Benneville 
and Murray were noble pioneers of the faith. 


* * 


LA BELLE FRANCE 


N the United States sympathy for France is deep and 
strong. There are isolated sections, outside the 
main stream of American thought, where people 
are indifferent or hostile to France. But the main 
current runs the other way. The swift success of the 
German military machine, the collapse-of the French 
government, the harsh terms of the armistice reducing 
a proud and free people to a vassal condition, have 
brought pain and sorrow to most of us. And all this 
is true in spite of the fact that there is a side to France 
that we do not like. There is little doubt about the 
fact that France had made up its mind to end the 
German empire once for all and to put Germany 
where she could no longer menace the peace of Europe. 
Now, of course, all this is changed and unless Britain 
achieves what is almost impossible, viz., not merely a 
draw but an overwhelming victory over Germany, 
France as a great power is done for. 

Sympathy for France is lessened by the failure of 
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France to live up to her promises to keep the French 
fleet out of German hands. Some people in this 
country resent the bitterness that the French feel for 
our not coming to their help.. When M. Reynaud 
broadcast his appeal to the United States he was 
desperate or he would have realized that we could do 
little or nothing at that stage of the game. Our blame 
lies farther back. We deserted the League of Nations, 
which might have become a power great enough to 
have ended war forever. 

But argue about this or that as we may, most of 
us love France. Her history is full of romance. Her 
struggle for liberty runs parallel with our own. Her 
people are among the most highly cultivated on earth. 
There is a charm, a gaiety, a sober realism, about the 
French much needed in our family of nations. 

It is this people that has just learned how terribly 
it has been defeated. It is passing through a deep, dark 
valley of humiliation and sorrow. It is thinking of 
all its dead that they have died in vain. It is finding it 
hard to secure food and shelter for the millions with- 
out homes. And worse than all—the most sensitive 
must know that in her defeat France has exposed tens 
of thousands of exiles from Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, to the wrath of the German secret 
police, and that in her defeat she made available for 
war upon England all her supplies and factories, all 
her harbors and landing fields, and, possibly, her 
fleet. 

Let us do all we can to relieve suffering in France, 
but let us understand clearly that every dollar, every 
plane, every ounce of food, we can spare for England is 
a service for France and for the United States as 


well. 
* * 


THE REPUBLICANS AT PHILADELPHIA 


HE Republican National Convention was most 

interesting and instructive. For one thing, it 

was unbossed and the delegates made the im- 

portant decisions. In the past in both major parties, 

we have had conventions now and then where a boss 
or bosses decided everything. 

For another thing, the candidates were good and 
able men. Take Dewey, Taft, Willkie—the leaders. 
All are men of honor and all three are competent to 
fill a big, important job like the Presidency of the 
United States. Nor were the other candidates far 
behind in caliber. 

Then the way in which Willkie developed strength 
was illuminating—a thing that was possible only be- 
cause great masses of people were for him. Sometimes 
bosses can stop a march such as Willkie made to vic- 
tory, but if bosses tried it on Willkie, they failed. 

Another significant fact is that until a few years 
ago Mr. Willkie was an enrolled Democrat. Some 
of the managers of other candidates tried to use this 
fact against Mr. Willkie, but it was a lame, profitless 
maneuver. 

We have come upon days when a Democratic 
President can take Republicans into his Cabinet and 
when the Republican Party can nominate for our 
highest office an ex-Democrat, and the independents, 
who will decide the election, like both things. 

We think Mr. Willkie a good man, no more dis- 
qualified to make a great President because he is the 
head of a utility company than Owen D. Young is 
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disqualified for that reason. But the Democrats would 
not have shown the courage Republicans have shown 
in such a matter. 

So far so good. But now let us remark for the 
benefit of our Democratic readers, if any, who think 
we may be taking sides editorially in a Presidential 
contest, that we are quite likely to write just as favor- 
able an editorial on the Democratic convention, not 
from policy but from conviction. And it is quite pos- 
sible that we may say that Mr. Roosevelt has made a 
good President and if elected will make a good Presi- 
dent again. 

Perhaps we don’t see clearly and perhaps our 
emotions are not stirred as much as they should be. 
We know people—not bad people either—who walk 
out of the room if a radio is tuned in to a Democratic 
voice. 

We are quite honest in saying that, while we think 
it makes a difference who is elected in November, it 
doesn’t make the world-shattering difference that 
some folks think, and we are happy to realize that with 
Mr. Roosevelt, or some other Democrat, or Mr. Willkie 
in the White House we shall have a good administra- 
tion. 

And now as an evidence of our willingness to con- 
demn as well as to praise, let us say that the Repub- 
lican platform adopted in Philadelphia is about as bad 
as platforms can be in spite of the brilliant Glenn 
Frank, and that we are reasonably confident that the 
Democratic platform will not be much better. 

For of all cheap performances in politics the mak- 
ing of platforms is the cheapest. 

x O* 


“CONFUSED AND CONFUSING”’ 


ONFUSED” and “confusing” as applied to our 
times are overworked words. We can be 
definite, clear and positive about our message 

and our duty. There is nothing obscure about a bomb. 
explosion or a concentration camp: Cruelty and ly- 
ing are not confusing. Dead men are not confusing. 
Nor need we be confused or confusing about our mes- 
sage and our duty. The great precepts of our religion 
were not uttered in easy times. Times were as dark 
and as hard as those in which we live. But is there 
anything obscure as to the beatitudes or the two great. 
commandments or the Lord’s Prayer? No more need 
we be timid or doubtful in our statement of Christian 
truth. 

Of course if people, ministers or lay folk, do not 
know, then the fact that they do not know alters our 
statement. Duty then is to find out. If our leaders 
do not know Christian duty in a time of stress then 
these are bound to be confusing times. 

We are not indulging in an attack upon humil- 
ity. We know that only to the humble, open-minded 
seeker can truth be revealed. We know, of course, 
that all the answers have not been found. But humble 
seeking for more light never stopped a real man from 
using what light he has. This going on endlessly in 
pulpit and outside with minor chords in the utterance 
about the confusing state of things isn’t doing much 
good. The question is, “Do you see any truth at 
all?” If you do the only question is, ‘Will you apply 
it?” Vision and courage are great old standbys in 
church work. We are among those who hold that we. 
are not bankrupt yet. 
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In Defense of Progressivism: A Reply to Mr. Reeder 


W. S. Small 


AY I dissent mildly from one or two of the as- 
sumed conclusions in Paul Reeder’s interesting 
comments on ‘What Is Wrong in American 

. Education Today?” in School and Society, January 20, 
1940. First is the rather uncritical assumption that 
our modern Progressive education “stems from the 
romanticism of Rousseau’? by way of his “hoary 
psychological fallacy’’ of the natural goodness of man. 
It is extremely difficult for the ablest and subtlest of 
students to get at the historical roots of widely ramified 
ideas. In this case, it is doubly difficult, for Rousseau 
has come to be a symbol and is taken for granted by 
practically all the ‘educators.’ It is possible that 
Mr. Reeder is right in his charming attribution of our 
troubles to this “‘alien’” source. To one who grew up 
in rural New England something over half a century 
ago, the case is not so simple as it seems to Mr. 
Reeder. 

It is fairly well recognized that the active father of 
Progressive education in this country was Francis W. 
Parker—whoever may have been its remote progenitor. 
Colonel Parker was born in rural New Hampshire in 
1837 and there grew to manhood in the stirring pre- 
Civil War period. It was in those years that the 
moral revolt against the incredible savagery of the 
dominant Calvinistic theology was stirring the minds 
and hearts of a lot of middle-class New Englanders. 
This took organized form in the Universalist sect with 
its insistence upon the goodness of God. It was 
morally incredible to those sturdy and socially benev- 
olent men and women that God should create for the 
pleasure of seeing his creatures writhe for all eternity 
in “fire and brimstone;” and it was especially revolting 
to them that new-born infants should suffer for no fault 
of their own. It should be remembered that these 
dogmas of natural depravity and infant damnation 
were passionately affirmed and defended by the domi- 
nant religio-social caste of New England. How much 
or how little the romanticism of Rousseau may have 
filtered into the minds of those who revolted against 
this hoary Calvinistic romanticism no one can say with 
the precision that ‘educational research’? demands. 
It is certain, however, that few if any of those middle- 
class dissenters, who constituted the membership of 
the Universalist Church of that day, ever heard of 
Rousseau. This applied to the clergy as well as to the 
laity. If they knew the name, it was as a “fellow 
traveler” with Voltaire, the arch-atheist who was ut- 
terly abhorrent to their “bourgeois” minds. I recall 
very clearly a generation later hearing such bracketing 
of Voltaire and Rousseau by earnest Universalist 
clergymen. Nothing would have shocked these re- 
volters against Calvinistic cruelty more than to have 
been told that they stemmed from Rousseau. In 
their rationalizations they rested their case upon the 
assumption of the goodness of God. Their authorities 
were the early fathers of the Christian Church and the 
Scriptures—subjected to shrewd, though at times 
somewhat forced, exegesis. The substance of all this 
is that the Universalist movement was indigenous. 
It was a spontaneous expression of healthy-minded, 
hard-working, neighborly, middle-class rural and 
small-town folk, who helped each other in barn-rais- 


ings, in sickness, in distress. Its ideology was the ra- 
tionalization of this emotional-social substance. This 
way of living and feeling produced, and was not pro- 
duced by, the ideology. By the time of Parker’s child- 
hood, the movement, though still feared and hated by 
the ‘“‘orthodox,”’ had spread beyond the limits of the 
sect bearing the Universalist name. It was an active 
force in the common mind. In many New England 
communities it was a dynamic influence in the social 
atmosphere. It was sympathetic, at that time, with 
such humanitarian causes as abolition of slavery, the 
rights of women, child labor, prison reform and public 
education. 

In these same years—the first half of the nine- 
teenth century and the middle quarter especially— 
another powerful influence was Unitarianism. It is 
unnecessary to say more about American Unitarianism 
than that it does not stem from Rousseau. It was not 
a moral revolt against Calvinistic savagery. In so far 
as it was a revolt, it was an intellectual revolt. In 
fact, however, it was a development, in the New Eng- 
land environment, of the Arian tradition in Christian 
theology. It cannot even be said that it was exces- 
sively indebted to English Unitarianism, for the latter 
was probably as much influenced by Channing and 
Parker as American Unitarianism was influenced by 
Martineau and Priestley. The essential point is that 
Unitarianism bore within itself the seeds of liberalism, 
exemplified in Channing, Emerson, Theodore Parker 
and numerous others and eventuating in the humanis- 
tic coloration of present-day Unitarianism. It is be- 
side the point to call attention to the social and politi- 
cal rigidity of the Unitarian caste that dominated 
Boston in the early part of the nineteenth century and 
sought to suppress Theodore Parker. It is sufficient 
to say that he was not suppressed but, on the contrary, 
was supported by a body of laymen within the Uni- 
tarian fellowship, strengthened assuredly by accre- 
tions from lovers of liberty outside that fellowship. 

Faith in intelligence, toleration, philanthropic 
outlook and practical good works was characteristic 
of the Unitarian laity in this period. The mother of 
Theodore Parker, who was the fecund source of 
dynamic liberalism, was no exception. She was the 
wife of a ‘“‘small farmer and skillful mechanic.’’ She 
was deeply concerned with the religious education of 
her eleven children, “caring but little, however, for 
doctrines and making religion to consist of love and 
good works.” 

How much Francis Parker was influenced di- 
rectly either by Universalist or by Unitarian doctrine 
is uncertain and not very important. It is certain 
that in the part of New Hampshire where he was born 
and reared, the social atmosphere was heavily charged 
with these influences. It is further certain that in 
his early manhood he was a good deal influenced 
by Emerson and probably also —perhaps indirectly 
through Emerson—by Bronson Alcott. And it is 
worth noting that Alcott, while yet a very young man 
and before he could possibly have been infected with 
Rousseau’s romanticism, as a Yankee peddler, was 
spontaneously thinking in terms of universal good- 
ness. 
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Now what about Parker himself? It is not ex- 
travagant to say that Parker’s thinking stemmed from 
his own nature and experience. (This is not to dis- 
count what he gathered from external sources in adult 
life.) His was a strong and passionate nature, but the 
passion was distinctly altruistic. In his first school he 
naively assumed the ‘‘goodness” of pupils, who varied 
in age from six to twenty or older and who on occasion 
had demonstrated their goodness by throwing the 
teacher out of the window. He had no illusions about 
the goodness of children. When he talked about the 
native goodness and innocence of childhood, he was 
thinking not of the actual but of the potential. He 
had been amazed at the intimations of wisdom and 
beauty in children, just as Jesus had been amazed. 
Love and reverence for childhood gripped him and 
drove him through a lifetime of endeavor to make 
real the potential. 

For forty years Parker, out on the firing line, con- 
sistently carried on with this philosophy, faith, hunch 
or what have you. And the Progressive movement in 
America stems from him if from any single person. 
Stanley Hall, John Dewey and the army of others, 
great and small, who have contributed to the humaniza- 
tion of our educational system, knew that Parker’s 
voice was the ‘‘Master’s voice,” and they knew also 
that Parker was an indigenous product. 

In view of Parker’s environment and the litera- 
ture he had access to as a child and youth, it is likely 
that the origin of his romantic faith in the natural 
goodness of children “stemmed” from a much older 
and more widely known source (at least in New Eng- 
land) than Rousseau. “Suffer little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’”’ And it may even be that his con- 
viction that there were “no bad children, only bad 
parents and bad formative conditions,” may have 
stemmed from that same source: ‘‘Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children ye cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. . . . But whosoever 
shall offend one of these little ones which believe in 
me; it were better that a mill stone were hanged about 
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his neck and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea.” 

It is a bit unfortunate that so many of our young 
educational thinkers seem to be so unfamiliar with the 
sources of the determining ideas of men like Parker. 

To confuse this massive influence with a “foreign 
importation of Gallic wishful thinking”’ is to exhibit a 
playboy attitude that is amusing, if not strictly in . 
accord with the rigorous standards of educational re- 
search. Possibly the “lunatic fringe’? which has run 
wild with self-expression may have fed upon the 
“foreign importation.” 

One other point in Mr. Reeder’s paper seems to 
need a bit of clarification. It is only a question— 
but it is a leading question: “‘Is there some causal 
nexus that connects two of our characteristics of 
materialism and selfishness with an educational system 
which places too much emphasis upon self-develop- 
ment and not enough upon social co-operation?” 
There is one conclusive answer to that question. The 
educational system that places preponderating em- 
phasis upon “self-development”’ is the old education, 
not the new education. The schooling that I experi- 
enced in a rural school more than a half century ago 
was redolent of something not quite so worthy as self- 
development—it was self-aggrandizement. That was 
no exceptional case. And twenty-five years later the 
attitude of the teachers in most of our high schools 
was accurately expressed by an excellent lady teacher 
who adjured her charges to study their Latin sedu- 
lously, as otherwise they would probably “‘be nothing 
but carpenters and street-car motormen.” What- 
ever may be the shortcomings of modern education, 
with its emphasis upon self-development through self- 
expression, it is certain that this has been coupled with 
the faith that self-development involves development 
of the sociws in every individual. And it is well to 
remember that the licentious individualism of which 
Mr. Reeder complains laid its heavy hand upon Amer- 
ican life long before modern education was anything 
more potent than a chick picking at the inside of its 
shell.—From School and Society. 


Tufts College Commencement 
Lee S. McCollester 


HE eighty-fourth commencement of Tufts College 
Ap took place June 138-17. 

On the evening of the 13th Tufts men and 
women more than filled Boston Symphony Hall for a 
“Pops” concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The orchestra furnished the main music, but ‘Leo,’ 
i. e., Dr. Leo R. Lewis, head of the music school, was 
the beloved and chief feature. He not only led the 
music of the combined Tufts and Jackson Glee Clubs, 
but he wielded the baton over the famous orchestra. 


Class Day 


Friday was Class Day. Miss Bush, dean of 
women, started the day with a breakfast at her home 
for the women. At 9.80 the Hill graduates marched 
to Goddard Chapel for their “last chapel.’”’ The 
president, Dr. Leonard Carmichael, and chaplain, 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester, headed the procession and 
Dr. Carmichael made his farewell address to the 
graduates. It was a serious and intimate message. 


It took note of the world situation and dwelt on the 
attitude demanded from young men and women as 
they face the future. 

At 10.45 the class returned to the chapel, this 
time for exercises by their own representatives. Dr. 
McCollester opened with prayer and then came a 
welcome by the president of the class, Edward J. 
Sheehan, an oration for Tufts by Edward Johnson, 
the class song by Phyllis Lybeck, and an oration for 
Jackson by Irene C. Stafford. Then the whole class, 
led by the marshals for Tufts and Jackson, marched 
to the Memorial Steps where Dr. McCollester ad- 
dressed them and gave them the college blessing as 
they went their separate and unknown ways to new 
tasks in the world. 

In the afternoon the class had its ““Tree Exercises,” 
with addresses by its members. Sports, fraternity 
festivities and an evening concert followed. The 
weather was ideal and the grounds were crowded 
with returning graduates and friends. 
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On this day Dr. McCollester entertained at his 
home members of the Theological faculty and the 
graduates of the Theological School who had been 
married recently. It was called “‘a party for Crane 
Couples.”’ Over fifty sat down together for dinner 
in the dean’s home. 


Alumni Day 

Saturday was Alumni Day. By 9.30 old gradu- 
ates were in evidence on the Hill Top. It was the 
reuning time for the “‘five year’’ classes. The “twen- 
ty-five year’’ class was the class most in evidence and 
the “fifty year” class first in honor. The forenoon 
was threatening so the dinner was held in Cousens 
Gymnasium, and over 700 alumni and alumnae, the 
largest return of graduates in the history of Tufts, 
sat down to dinner. The president of the Alumni 
Association, A. E. Peterson of New York City, was 
toastmaster. Responses to the president’s greetings 
were made by representatives of the reuning classes— 
the Rev. A. J. Torsleff for the “fifty year’ class. 
Paintings of Charles and Hannah Tufts, donors of the 
land on which Tufts stands, were presented to the 
college by Dr. Peterson and accepted by Dr. Car- 
michael. These were unveiled by Mrs. Levi M. 
Powers, whose husband was of the class of ’90. The 
chief address was by Dr. Carmichael, who told the 
graduates that the college is in sound financial condi- 
tion; that gifts and bequests to the amount of $225,000 
have been received during the year, and that the build- 
ing fund for its medical school is at the $400,000 mark. 
Francis H. Russell, chairman of the Tufts Alumni 
Council, presented souvenir medals to the members 
of the “fifty year’ class. For many years a ball game 
has been played between Tufts and Harvard on the 
Oval, and the eleven innings game this year ended in 
favor of Tufts. 


Baccalaureate Sunday 


Sunday is a day when reuning classes have a quiet 
morning at various centers and with members of their 
families renew old fellowships. At four in the after- 
noon the graduates gathered for the baccalaureate 
service and sermon. This year the service was in 
charge of Dr. McCollester, who offered prayer. 
Scripture was read by Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe, head 
of the department of Old Testament. The ad- 
dress was by Dr. Carmichael, on “Science and 
War.” He said in part that in the long run a 
scientific study of the development of the individual 
promises to disclose the sort of personal education 
which will make a society possible in which war can- 
not occur. In such a world each human being will 
recognize all other human beings, regardless of race, 
color, or creed, as true fellowmen. It is now obvious 
that this achievement cannot be accomplished in so 
short a period of years as was believed possible in the 
optimistic heyday of evolutionary Victorian social 
ethics. In spite of this qualification, the proper edu- 
cation of the individual, considered in its widest sense, 
does still provide a reasonable hope that ultimately 
the international anarchy of our period may be con- 
quered. 

Commencement Day 

Monday was an ideal day for the Hill. More 
guests were present than ever before and the proces- 
sions of trustees, faculties, guests and graduates longer 
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than ever before. Many new features appeared in 
the carrying through of the exercises which enriched 
the occasion. The program opened with prayer by 
Dr. McCollester. The orations of graduates were two: 
one representing the College on the Hill, Charles Allen 
Lister, and the other representing the schools in Bos- 
ton, Stanley L. R. Robbins. The third oration was by 
one of the candidates for an honorary degree, Dr. 
Alexander Loudon. Diplomas were awarded in regu- 
lar courses in all schools to the total of 534. 

Honorary degrees were: master of arts to Ellen 
Eddy Shaw, Henry Way Burritt and William Blaine 
Richardson; doctor of divinity, Harry Adams Hersey; 
doctor of literature, Francis Parkman; doctor of 
humane letters, Francis Henry Taylor; doctor of 
science, Thomas Parran; doctor of laws, Dave Hennen 
Morris and Alexander Loudon. To Dr. Alfred Church 
Lane was awarded the Ballou Medal, which award 
gave great satisfaction to all. 

Eight young men graduated from the School of 
Religion with the degree of S. T. B.: D. P. Brayton, 
E. A. Brown, O. W. H. Childers, W. E. Gardner, M. 
F. McGinness, O. H. McKenney, G. T. Stella, and J. 
EK. Wood. All these graduates go to parishes which 
have already called them and are young men in whom 
the church has confidence. 

The address by Dr. Loudon was a most timely 
analysis of basic forces at work in the world of today, 
and of the duties of educated men and women. The 
benediction was given by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
dean of the School of Religion. 

After the exercises were concluded, graduates, 
guests, faculty and friends gathered on the lawn for 
luncheon; the trustees and honorary guests were en- 
tertained in the president’s house. The announced 
festivities ended with ‘Senior Prom’ in Cousens 
Gymnasium, which closed in the wee sma’ hours of a 
new day. 

The general feeling at the college is one of opti- 
mism, that Tufts is making for itself a new place of 


leadership in educational programs. 
* * * 


WHEN WE WERE KIDS 

Some of us—but we’d hate to admit it—can remember 
when— 

Nobody swatted the fly. 

Nobody had appendicitis. 

Nobody wore white shoes. 

Cream was five cents a pint. 

Canteloupes were muskmelons. 

Milk-shake was a favorite drink. 

Advertisers were supposed to tell the truth. 

You never heard of a gas wagon. 

Doctors wanted to look at your tongue. 

The hired girl received one-fifty a week. 

And the hired man got ten dollars a month. 

Farmers drove to town for their mail. 

Nobody listened in on a telephone. 

Nobody was bothered with static on the radio. 

Nobody cared about the price of gasoline. 

The butcher threw in a chunk of liver. 

The clothing merchant threw in a pair of suspenders with 
your new suit. 

Straw stacks were burned instead of baled. 

Jules Verne was the only convert to the submarine. 

You stuck tubes in your ears to hear a phonograph and it 
cost a dime. 

Children went to school three or four months in the year.— 
Religious Telescope. 
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A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Days 


VIII. 


A Tale Worth Retelling for Today 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


RANDFATHER HYNDS was the grandfather 
of my grandmother. When he was a half- 
grown boy he was taken prisoner by the Indians 

with all of the members of his family, and carried off to 
Canada. He survived an ordeal that took the lives of 
five members of a family of nine, and he came back 
after the Revolution to his old home. He did not die 
until 1851, and so must have been one of the last of 
the survivors of the Revolution. It was he who 
awakened in grandmother a love of the old traditions 
of that stirring past, and it was she who passed on 
that deep interest to me. 

The experience of these great grandfathers of 
mine was not unique. Many were the Indian forays 
into what is now Schoharie County, New York. Some- 
times the Indians came in large numbers with Tories 
and British soldiers, and sometimes they came in small 
parties to seize important people for the bounty. 
When in force they often wiped out entire communi- 
ties. When in small numbers, they took their booty 
and prisoners and got away as quickly as possible to 
avoid pursuit. One goes wrong who imagines that the 
Indians always were chasing the settlers. Just as 
often the settlers were chasing the Indians and seeking 
to retake their relatives and friends. 

But there was no one to pursue the party that 
took the Hynds family. Nobody knew that they were 
gone. It was in the summer. People were hard at 
work on the land. The settlers lived far apart. If 
the Indians on a raid fired buildings, it was a signal, 
of course. But it was part of the plan not to fire the 
Hynds buildings and so get a good start on the long 
trail westward to Canada at Niagara. 

Grandfather Hynds lived near what is now 
Hyndsville in the township of Seward—a section at 
that time called New Dorlach. There were many 
Tories in this region who had remained more or less 
passive in the war. Grandfather Hynds was a 
stanch Whig, or patriot. Grandfather at the time 
lived in “the Clove,” a deep little valley running 
westerly from Hyndsville, but his lands ran down to 
and over the West Branch of the Cobleskill Creek, for 
the two old Hynds places still standing are just off 
the Cobleskill-Hyndsville road. In one of them my 
mother was born. To them I sometimes was taken 
as a child for all-day visits. 

On the night of the fourth of July, 1780, seven 
Indian warriors and one squaw, led by a very active 
Tory, Captain Adam Crysler, reached New Dorlach 
and stopped at the home of Michael Merckley. Bitter 
controversies arose later as to whether Michael Merck- 
ley knew of their plan to make prisoners of his neigh- 
bors. We judge not, for the next party that came 
killed him, his beautiful niece Catherine, and several 
others. At Merckley’s Crysler learned that the man 
he was after, Bastian France, was away from home. 
Then it was suggested that if he took Hynds and his 
entire family, and did not set fire to the buildings, they 
might get away unnoticed. The next day, July 5, 
they carried out this project. Here is the story of 
Grandmother Shaver as I wrote it down many years 


ago, and with it I give the comments of Simms the 
historian, who interviewed Henry Hynds in 1837. 

“Yes, the Indians took my grandfather Henry 
Hynds, his mother, his father, his Aunt Catherine and 
all his brothers and sisters, prisoners in the Revolu- 
tion.”” Simms says the family was at midday dinner 
and was completely surprised. ‘“‘As the captors 
approached the dwelling, they fired a gun in at an 
open door to intimidate the family; and entering 
secured Mr. Hynds, his wife, daughters Catherine and 
Mary, who were older than my informant, Henry 
Hynds, then sixteen, and four children younger, 
Elizabeth, William, Lana and an infant. The Indians 
then plundered the house of what they desired to 
take along.” 

“Grandfather,” said my grandmother, “could 
have escaped, for they sent him to the field for the 
horses, but he was afraid they would kill his mother.” 
“Henry,” said Simms, ‘“‘was compelled to catch four 
horses belonging to his father, obedience to which 
command several of the party stood with ready rifles 
to enforce and to prevent his escape.”’ 

“They took hams and meat,” grandmother con- 
tinued, “‘and tied to the horses all the food that they 
could lay their hands on, drove off the cattle and 
burned the buildings.” 

Grandmother was mistaken about the buildings. 
She had other ancestors all of whose buildings were 
burned, and she confused them with the Hynds build- 
ings. 

In some of the bitter political battles of later years 
in which Peter Hynds, grandmother’s father, was 
engaged, it was charged that the whole incident was 
stage play, the Hynds family pretended prisoners 
and the fact that the buildings were not burned was 
proof. The charge was easily disposed of, for five out 
of nine of the family had died and there was plenty of 
other evidence as to where the family had stood in the 
Revolution. Said grandmother: ‘“They traveled fast 
as they could. Henry Hynds’ mother rode a horse, 
but she died on the way. So did Aunt Catherine I 
think. They never got back home. The last thing as 
they were leaving the farm, an old squaw caught a 
goose that was running about, pulled off its head and 
popped it into a bag. The next night when they 
stopped in a secluded place off in the woods, she boiled 
it, feathers and all. They ate a little of that but they 
couldn’t eat any of the meat, for worms were already 
dropping off of it. But the Indians ate it. Oh dear! 
How I dislike the Indians yet when I think of what 
they are! Henry Hynds had to run by the side of the 
horses but the old squaw saw his shoes and snatched 
them off of him. Then his feet were cut.” 

Simms gives other details that help put us back 
into the atmosphere of such an experience: “The 
party moved forward about two o’clock and traveled 
that afternoon to Lake Utsayantha (Summit Lake) 
and encamped near the Champion place seven miles 
distant from the dwelling of Hynds. The second night 
they encamped in an orchard near (what is now) Col- 
liers. Among the plunder taken from the dwelling of 
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Hynds was a quantity of ham and pork which the 
Indians ate, giving the prisoners flour which they made 
into pudding. Mr. Hynds was bound nights and a rope 
laid across his body, each end of which was tied to an 
Indian. The party were three weeks going to Niagara; 
and killed on the route one deer, several muskrats, 
otters, etc., which served for food. In lieu of salt 
they used ashes and the family continued well until 
they reached Niagara. The large children went bare- 
footed nearly all the way to Canada. Soon after they 
started the squaw took from Henry his shoes, which, 
as she could not wear them, she threw away. While 
journeying, they built fires nights, around which they 
slept upon the ground. Soup was their usual supper. 
On passing Indian villages, the prisoners were much 
abused by squaws and children; and on one occasion 
Mr. Hynds was knocked down by a blow upon the 
head with an empty bottle.” 

Let me finish grandmother’s story and tell it 
frankly, even if the part about being servants hardly 
toe her justice, for there was nothing snobbish about 

er. 

“Yes, the whole Hynds family was taken off. 
No one knew it. No one saw it. The next day a 
woman walked over there to call but no one was 
there. She hurried back and gave the alarm and that 
night all the other families hurried to the fort at Scho- 
harie. How they were crowded in that fort! They 
didn’t live there. They just stayed. A few of the 
horses and cows ran off into the woods when the In- 
dians came, and they came wandering back after a 
while and the neighbors took them in. When Henry 
Hynds came back from Canada, they gave them up. 

“Before he could get back, grandpa was a servant 
in a rich family (near Montreal). But he hated it. 
He just wouldn’t be a servant. He often had to scour 
the silver and he did it along by the side of the river 
and every now and then, so indignant was he, he’d 
take a piece and give it a toss and say to himself, 
‘I won’t have that to clean anyway.’ In it all the 
time he was saying ‘I won’t be a servant,’ and he was 
managing all the time how he’d get back. It is in us 
all. It may be wrong but we can’t be servants to 
anybody.” 

I don’t like that utterance, but I must be honest 
and put it as she said it. I am sorry that I cannot 
put her lovable personality into it to soften it. Today 
we are coming to realize the dignity of domestic ser- 
vice and the truth that Christ the Lord and Master 
was servant of all. 

Now condensing both the garrulous historian 
and the independent old lady, let me add that the 
thing happened to this family which happens in all 
the prison camps and refugee rushes of the world. 
The weaker began to sicken and die. All but Henry 
came down with fever and ague at Niagara and Wil- 
liam, ‘‘a promising lad,’’ died. In the fall they were 
taken to Bucks Island, where Elizabeth, next younger 
to William, died. From the island they had to make 
the journey to Montreal, where Lana, the youngest 
et one, died. Then the mother and her little baby 

ied. 

We of a later generation would be intensely in- 
terested if we could lift the veil, if we could see the 
family in those hours of trial, if we could hear what 
they said to one another, and if we could know if any 
kind chaplain said words of comfort over the dead. 
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On a colossal scale, without Indians or Tories, 
such scenes are being daily enacted this summer along 
the highways, in the hedges, under sheds or in half- 
destroyed buildings, of France, Holland, Belgium and 
other lands that but yesterday were smiling and happy 
places. 

These are dark and bitter times through which all 
of us are passing this year, with places that we love 
devastated and people that we love dead or suffering, 
and homes in which we had often broken bread gone 
forever. If we do all that we can to help, it cannot be 
wrong to take comfort and courage in the complete 
transformation of the hills and valleys so close to our 
own homes that once were the scene of dark and bloody 
deeds. 

As one drives today up the valley of the West 
Branch to Hyndsville one sees the Hynds places with 
good buildings, noble trees and smiling fertile fields, 
one notes the hay in the cock, the corn for the fodder, 
the milch cows with full udders coming to the barns, 
men and women at work at construction and produc- 
tion, and children coming home from school, with 
none to make them afraid. 

If such scenes have replaced the destruction of the 
old days in the valleys of the Cobleskill and the Scho- 
harie, may we not hold fast to our hope for the valleys 
of the Somme, the Oise, the Seine, the Marne, the 
Meuse and all the other lovely valleys that are so 
terribly proved just now? 

* * * 


THE YELLOW DAISY 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


T was a very wet day. But Lydia did not mind. 
Not a bit. She wanted it to rain. She was go- 
ing to stay in and make doll’s clothes. The next 

day was to be a dolls’ tea party. There were to be 
seven teddy bears, five dolls and a few animals. As 
a matter of fact, the wet day was very welcome. 

Lydia had a splendid piece of bright red silk. 
She sat on the floor. She had a large sharp pair of 
scissors, needles and spools of silk. The red dress 
was to be all cut in one. You doubled the silk over, 
cut a round for the neck, and then cut two pieces like 
this ) (at the sides, sewed the sides up, and then 
did something to the neck and the bottom of the skirt 
to make it neat. (I cannot quite remember if you 
hem or seam a neck; but perhaps you know.) And 
then you put a sash round the waist to give it the 
fashionable look, and also make a flare round the 
bottom—and there you are! 

Well, Lydia doubled her silk, seized her scissors. 
Snip. Snip. Snip. There was the neck. Snip. 
Snip. Snip. Snip. Two sides. The bottom of the 
skirt level. 

Lydia put down her scissors, picked up the dress 
and started to sew—the sides, the neck, the bottom of 
the skirt. It took a good time, for small stitches are 
awfully hard to make. At last it was done. 

Lydia held it up, seized hold of Dinah, the doll, 
and tried on the new dress. Perfect! Scarlet suited 
Dinah. She was a rosy brunette. . ‘ 

And then—oh dear! oh dear! There, right in 
front of the dress, just below the neck, was a round 
hole. It was too dreadful to be true, but there it was. 
Somehow the scissors had slipped and snicked a nasty 
little hole just where it showed most. If only it had 
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been in the flared skirt or under the arm! But no! 
There it was, staring—staring. The new dress was 
ruined. 

Lydia was furious. She was going to fling Dinah, 
the dress and all, clean across the room, when the door 
opened and Mother came in. In a second Mother 
saw what had happened, and she knew that in another 
second Lydia was going to burst. 

Mother said quickly: “Oh! But I see a way out. 
The dress is really too severe. You must embroider a 
yellow daisy on the front, and the hole can be worked 
over into the perfect center of the daisy. Why! Itis 
just as well it happened. The daisy will be the very 
making of that dress, and I have exactly the silk to do 
te 

Lydia looked, stared at Dinah, and then took off 
the dress. The pink in Lydia’s cheeks grew even 
pinker. But she worked at the daisy---quite an easy 
flower to draw, as even I know, and easy to embroider, 
as perhaps you know. 

And—do you believe it?—all that Lydia was going 
to put into a great and furious temper she put into 
that daisy; and you never saw a better daisy. It really 
looked like a real daisy. Its petals stood out, its stem 
curved strongly, and it had two sturdy green leaves. 
A most marvelous job! 

Dinah’s dress was a very fine affair; and at the 
party everybody admired the embroidered daisy. 

Lydia’s mother said: “Lydia did every stitch 
herself.”’ 

Father looked at it and said: ‘‘Well, I call that a 
spirited daisy. There is life in it.” 

And Mother, being the nicest kind of Mother, 
never said a word about what was once a hole being 
now the heart of a yellow flower. But Mother and 
Lydia looked at one another, and they laughed; for 


they both knew what fun it is to turn a loss into a gain. 
* * * : 


ASILOMAR LEADERSHIP TRAINING CONFERENCE 
Helen Benner : 


T Asilomar on beautiful Monterey Bay in northern Cali- 
fornia, seventy religious liberals met, June 17-22, for the 
third annual leadership training conference. Asilomar is a beauty 
spot unique, where lovely, windswept Monterey cypress grow to 
the very edge of the rolling white dunes. The group was about 
evenly divided between Women’s Alliance and Religious Edu- 
cation workers, and young people; thus carrying out a unified 
program of education in line with the reorganization of our na- 
tional departments. In an age when there is often so much 
tension and misunderstanding between the new generation and 
the old, it was encouraging to see the fine spirit of co-operation, 
and give and take, between the young folks and the oldsters. 
A very much richer experience was created than could have 
been achieved by any one of the groups separately. 

The Rev. Arthur Foote, minister of the Unitarian churches at 
Sacramento and Stockton, was general chairman, in conjunction 
with Miss Frances W. Wood, field secretary for the A. U. A. 
It is high compliment to Mr. Foote that no one was conscious 
of any “mechanics,” the conference apparently ran itself. It 
was a happy observation, moreover, that whereas two years ago 
the burden of the conference fell on two or three leaders, by this 
year such a spirit of togetherness had developed that every 
member was a co-operating unit, looking for and doing his bit 
toward the successful whole. 

Each day began with a discussion group for the young people, 
out on the dunes, led by Mr. Foote, the Rev. Rol W. Benner, 
and Carl Hansen, a student at the Pacific School of Religion. In 
their three day discussion of war and peace, and poverty, there 
was a most heartening humility, and willingness to accept and 
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atone for the sins of our own nation and the nations of the world. 
For the remainder of the conference the discussions turned to 
personal religion, including a heated hour on inmortality. 

The Women’s Alliance met once a day as a separate unit, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Mary E. F. Tardy, vice-president 
for the Pacific Coast. After brief devotional services each morn- 
ing by different members, there followed reports and discussions 
of programs, membership, committee organization, and inter- 
national work. Ever recurring was the question: “In these com- 
ing days should social service supersede all other areas of en- 
deavor!’’ And the answer always came back: ‘Religion is one. 
In these coming days we need more than ever personal poise and 
deep religious experience; and that heightened personal achieve- 
ment will naturally express itself in increased concern for our 
brothers over the world.” 

Dr. Edith Bryan, consulting psychologist, presented a popu- 
lar course in the psychological value of religious education, be- 
ginning with community living, and continuing through home life 
and on to the achievement of a happy and successful personality. 

A seminar conducted by Miss Frances Wood gave oppor- 
tunity for church school teachers and supervisors to talk over and 
receive valuable help on their specific problems. Even in dis- 
cussing problems, Miss Wood has the happy faculty of leaving her 
hearers with a sense of encouragement, inspiration and infinite 
joyous possibilities ahead. A practical outgrowth of this course 
was the setting up of committees for combined religious educa- 
tion meetings, junior choir, and loan library for the entire San 
Francisco Bay area. 

The afternoons were left free for recreation. Early morning 
bird walks, led by Mrs. C. S. S. Dutton, and explorations of sea 
life with Prof. R. J. Dobson were enjoyed by those who had 
enough will power to rise with the sun. 

“Unitarian Beliefs’ was the title of a course taught by the 
Rey. Rol Welbourn Benner, minister of the Universalist-Unitarian 
Church, Riverside, Calif. His subjects included: ‘‘God is Law,” 
“The Logic of the Soul,” ‘Architects of Fate,’ ‘The Democratic 
Process” and ‘‘Mature Goodness.” 

Evening programs were varied. A fascinating talk was 
given by Miss Mary Lawrence of the International Committee 
of the A. U. A. on Unitarians in India. Miss Lawrence told the 
amazing story of how Unitarianism sprang up of its own accord, 
entirely apart from outside missionary effort, in northern India, 
among the simple Khasi Hills people. 

A bonfire on the beach, with marshmallows to roast and 
many songs, is another lasting memory. On one evening a dance 
was sponsored by the social committee, while Miss Wood told 
stories to those who did not care to dance. 

Throughout the conference ran a note of constant, serious 
attention to the world situation; and the closing evening program 
was the story of what the American Friends Service Committee 
has done, and the plans now under way for a similar Unitarian 
Commission in war-torn countries. 

The crowning event of each day, and the symbol of Asilomar 
to these in attendance, was the candlelight service, led by Mr. 
Foote, ‘with violin music by Mr. Benner, accompanied by Mrs. 
R. J. Dobson. It seemed to pull all the varied phases of the day 
into a unified experience of high spiritual aspiration and praise. 
The benediction used by Mr. Foote for these candlelight service 
beautifully expresses the spirit of the Asilomar Conference: 


“May Peace dwell in our hearts 
And Understanding in our minds; 
May Courage steel our wills 
And the love of Truth forever guide us.” 


* * * 


“What kind of watch you got?” said Sam to Pete. “A 
wonder watch,” was the reply. “A wonder watch,” exclaimed 
Sam, ‘‘never heard of that before.’ ‘Well, you see, it’s this way,’” 
explained Pete. ‘‘Every time I look at it I wonder what time 
it is.’ By the same rule there are numberless men who have 
wonder consciences. Every time they look at them they wonder 
what is right and what is wrong.— North Carolina Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 


“THANK YOU” 


One of the pleasantest of American 
phrases is the simple, two-word expression, 
“thank you’’—pleasant to say and pleas- 
ant to receive. And it is with especial 
satisfaction this year that this ‘‘Thank 
you” is extended to all who have con- 
tributed to the financial support of the 
General Sunday School Association. 

Many men and women have responded 
to our suggestion that they have a part in 
the work that we are doing. Contributions 
have come in from all over the country, 
some large, some small. One of the grati- 
fying things about the record this year is 
the number of new subscribers and the 
wide and general distribution of the sup- 
port. We like to see this growing sense of 
responsibility on the part of our people 
toward our denomination’s work with the 
youth of the church. 

Never, we believe, was there a time when 
the need for the religious education of the 
growing mind was greater than today; 
never was there a larger opportunity for 
the liberal church to make a worth-while 
contribution to the cause of suffering 
humanity than right now by helping the 
boys and the girls through one of the most 
difficult periods the world has ever known. 


And so, as we have said, it is indeed © 


pleasant to say ‘‘Thank you” to all those 

who have helped the Association this year 

and have made it possible for us to carry 

on with unabated effort, with enthusiasm 
and with a confident look to the future. 
Harold 8. Latham, 

Vice-President G. S.S. A. 


* * 


THE MID-WEST RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


Approximately four hundred Unitarians 
and Universalists gathered at Conference 
Point, Wisconsin, during the week of June 
16-23, for the fourth annual Mid-West 
Institute. This number included delegates 
to the following institutes: Y. P. R. U., 
Woman’s Alliance, Layman’s League, and 
Religious Education. In the Religious 
Education Institute there were 231 in- 
dividuals registered for all or a part of the 
week. The Y. P. R. U. enrollment totaled 
130. Fifteen states were represented: 
New York, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Michigan, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Virginia and Tennessee. There 
was also a representative from Alberta, 
Canada. 

The four institutes progressed as a unit. 
Each had some faculty members of its 
own. The Y. P. R. U. institute had a sep- 
arate committee to direct its activities and 
its courses were primarily for the young 
- people, although several courses were open 
to members of the Religious Education In- 
stitute. 

To manage so large an institute takes 


careful planning and much work. Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler of Boston acted as dean 
and Miss Bertha Finger of Louisville, Ky., 
was registrar and treasurer. Others who 
helped to make the week a success were 
Rev. Donald Harrington, director of rec- 
reation, and Mrs. C. B. Johnson and Mrs. 
Charles Moran, who acted as camp host- 
esses. Rev. and Mrs. Laurance R. Plank 
conducted the vesper services and the 
camp-fire services which were held each 
night. 

Any attempt to describe the beauty of 
the setting in which we lived for a week 
would be difficult. High on a point over- 
looking Lake Geneva, we were surrounded 
by beauty on every side. From a practical 
point of view the spot is nearly ideal. 
Owned by the International Council of 
Religious Education and maintained by 
that organization, ours is only one of the 
denominations to make use of the equip- 
ment. Large buildings serve as centers 
for lectures and class groups. Cabins 
house the “‘institute family’’ and a huge 
dining hall makes it possible for all to eat 
together. 

The classes and seminars of the Religious 
Institute were rich experiences. The first 
hour classes were two: a course in ‘‘World 
Affairs” taught by Rev. Raymond Bragg of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and ‘‘The Use and 
Interpretation of the Bible’ given by Dr. 
E. Burdette Backus of Indianapolis, Ind. 
At 9.30, delegates had a choice of four 
courses, depending on their needs and in- 
terests. For the Woman’s Alliance there 
were classes under the leadership of Mrs. 
Charles A. Haycock. For those who work 
in the small church school there was a 
course given by Dr. Laura B. Galer of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. For teachers there were 
two laboratory courses; one, ‘“‘Nursery and 
Kindergarten Laboratory Class’ under 
the direction of Dr. Elizabeth Manwell of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and a “‘Primary Labora- 
tory Class” taught by Miss Bertha Stevens 
of Downers Grove, Ill. These latter classes 
were of much help to teachers, in that they 
enabled one to see the best methods of 
working with children. Many parents 
had brought their children to the institute, 
and it was this group of children who made 
up the personnel of the laboratory classes. 

The other morning class hour offered 
four courses. Two were continuations of 
the laboratory classes: ‘‘Nursery and 
Kindergarten Methods and Materials” 
taught by Mrs. Manwell, and “Primary 
and Junior Methods and Materials,” 
taught by Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs of New 
York City. A third methods course was 
taught by Dr. Manwell of Syracuse on 
“Intermediate and Senior Materials and 
Methods.’”’ The fourth course was for 
ministers and directors of religious educa- 
tion, in which Dr. Franzblau of Cincinnati 
guided a discussion of how to make re- 
ligious education more effective. 


The afternoon courses were ‘Problems 
in Religious Thinking,’’ with Dr. J. Ray- 
mond Cope of Bloomington, IIl., as in- 
structor, and a course taught by Dr. 
Franzblau on ‘Worship Techniques.” At 
the closing service on Sunday Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, spoke. 

Afternoons were given over to sports or 
conferences or sun baths. Dinner was at 
six each night, followed by a vesper service 
conducted by Rev. Laurance Plank of 
St. Louis. These were held, weather per- 
mitting, on the hillside overlooking the 
lake. Evenings were times for happy ex- 
periences like folk dancing, boat rides, 
treasure hunts and stunts. Each day’s 
activities closed with an impressive service 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Plank. This took the form of an Indian 
Council Fire. Young people assisted in 
these services from time to time. 

The fellowship was of the highest type 
during the week. There was an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted in an intimate 
way with many new friends. Whether it 
was on the ball field or in Tipiwakan 
around a huge wood fire, whether it was in 
honest discussion or through worship under 
the stars, there was the spirit which lib- 
erals need. 

Mary E. Willits. 


* * 


THE RADIO, THE FAMILY, AND THE 
CHURCH 


The summer issue of First Steps in 
Christian Nurture is a radio number. In 
it are several thought-provoking articles 
on the use of the radio in the home. For 
example, “Radio and Family Courtesy,” 
by Georgia Scofield Bugbee, suggests the 
very practical problems raised when dif- 
ferent members of the family wish different 
radio programs at the same hour! Some 
of the educational advantages of the 
radio—music, appreciation, geography, 
hobby interests, biography, and programs 
of parent education—are discussed in other 
articles. 

Among the better programs for family 
use are listed: Smithsonian Institution 
radio programs—‘“The World Is Yours.”’ 


“Americans All—Immigrants All.””’ Dam- 
rosch Music School of the Air. Ernest 
Shelling. musical programs. Metropolitan 


Operas and Philharmonic Symphony Pro- 
grams. 

While there are many harmful effects of 
the radio on children today, the fact re- 
mains that the radio is here to stay, and 
may well be made a valuable force in re- 
ligious education. To this end, the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
each year prepares the script for a series 
of six programs on the general subject of 
the home and church working together in 
religious education of children. These 
scripts are available to religious organiza- 
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tions having access to free time over local 
stations, and have been put on by amateur 
groups in several areas. Further informa- 
tion about these programs may be secured 
by writing to Dr. Mary Alice Jones, In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 

An interesting article on the use of this 
radio number as a discussion outline on 
“Children and the Radio,” is provided by 
Jennie Lou Milton, containing questions, 
references, and activities for such a class. 

* * 


NEW FRIENDSHIP PRESS BOOKS 
Today in Manchuria. By T. Ralph 

Morton. Friendship Press, 1939. Fifty 

cents. 

“This book is written to tell something 
of the story of the Church in Manchuria 
during recent years, with the testing of the 
faith laid by missionary work, but firm 
through suffering. It is a tribute to the 
suffering and endurance, the failure and 
the faith, of men and women with whom the 
author worked, and whom he cannot but 
admire.”’ After a brief historical sketch, 


intensely interesting because here was the 
first stroke of that military domination 
which rules the world today, the author 
tells of unknown men and women who main- 
tained their faith, challenging us to a new 
assurance of the one universal church and 
a new conception of individual duty and 
faith. This book should be read with in- 
terest by mission study groups and adult 
classes. 


Voices from the Younger Churches. 
By Roy J. McCorkel. Published for 
the Student Volunteer Movement by the 
Friendship Press, 1989. Fifty cents. 


Quoting from the foreword by Paul — 


Braisted: ‘‘Following the International 
Missionary Council at Madras, India, at 
Christmas, 1938, leaders of the younger 
churches toured throughout the length 
and breadth of the Western world. Their 
presence was a testimony to the reality of 
the world Christian following; their 
thought was convincing, and their leader- 
ship manifestly unexcelled. In the present 
volume, respected leaders of the younger 
(Continued on page 642) 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


REVIEW AND PREVIEW 


With this issue of the Leader the page 
written by and for the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will be discontinued for 
the rest of July and August. Like every- 
one else at this season of the year, your 
editor longs for a breathing spell, but she 
wants to urge you all to remember that 
with the first issue in September she will 
be back with you again. This page is a 
page for all Universalist women, so if any 
of you feel the urge to write on any matter 
pertaining to the work of women in the 
church, please send in your contributions, 
your editor will gladly publish them! 

Things have certainly been buzzing for 
Universalist women this last year! So 
many changes have taken place that it is 
sometimes a little difficult to keep track; so 
just to refresh our minds, and then, too, 
because it is customary at the close of a 
year to look back over the year and evalu- 
ate events, we are going to review quickly 
what has happened. 

In October, 1939, at the General Con- 
vention, an event took place that bids fair 
to change the outlook of Universalist 
women throughout the denomination. We 
refer to the change in name, the change in 
purpose, the change in scope of the work 
of the women. Truly, this was an historic 
occasion, for with all these changes a dream 
of long years’ standing began to take shape. 
We are now, and have been for some 
months, a national association for all 
Universalist women. What a challenge is 
offered to us in that name, for now no 
woman need feel shut out, but rather an 
important part of the organization. ‘‘The 
primary purpose of the change of name 
arose out of desire to enlarge the program 


of work beyond the more narrowing bounds 
of the term ‘missionary’ and to enlist the 
total womanpower of the Church in what 
we are pleased to call ‘the larger work’ of 
our denomination.’”’ With this purpose 
before us we can certainly strive to make 
every woman an active, thinking Univer- 
salist. 

In the interests of the new Association, 
much good field work has been done, by 
the members of the national board, the 
national president, the general field worker, 
Miss Yates, and the members of the pro- 
motional cabinet. All these people report 
a very keen interest in this larger program 
of the women. In April, your new pro- 
motional secretary began her duties with 
the Association and she has been busy 
with many plans for the fall months. She 
is looking forward to meeting all Univer- 
salist women and is anxious to serve them 
in any way she can. 

Now, let us take a peek at the plans for 
the fall. Many things are in store for 
the women, and we are sure you will be 
interested. First, of course, are the in- 
stitutes which you have been hearing so 
much about, and which will be well worth 
the attendance and attention of every 
Universalist woman. Plan to meet with 
us at Camp Hill, Ala., at Shakamak Park, 
Ind., at Murray Grove, N. J., and at Ferry 
Beach, Maine. We will be looking for you 
there! 

Have you heard about the brig ‘““Hand in 
Hand”? If not, every woman of you will 
both hear and see much of it from the date 
of its launching in September and for a 
long time into the future. This brig is the 
symbol of our desire and effort to unite all 
our women into one organization. We 
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know we can go “forward together’’ if we 
go “hand in hand.” We are planning a 
gala launching party at Headquarters, and 
several other launching parties through- 
out the country, so plan to attend at least 
one of the parties! You will hear more of 
these parties later on. Then, in September, 
also your own brig for your very own 
church will come sailing to your doors 
straight from the desk of the promotional 
secretary. This brig is her personal gift 
to you and means that she hopes you will 
bend your every effort to enlist the women 
of your church in this campaign for Jarger 
service. So, watch for the brig, she is 
heading for your shore! 

Mention has been made before in this 
column of the program and promotional 
helps you will receive from us at Head- 
quarters in the fall. Be on the lookout for 
them. They will help you invaluably. If 
any of you are asked to help in any way, 
we know each of you will do your part 
willingly and gladly. When communica- 
tions of any kind come to your group from 
Headquarters, remember we send them out 
for a purpose and you will help us a great 
deal if you answer promptly. 

The above statements only mention a 
part of what is in store for the women. 
Besides these, there are interesting bulle- 
tins, worth-while columns in the Leader, 
fine conventions and group meetings of 
every sort. Be ready for us in the fall, we 
are waiting for you. In the meantime may 
we wish you, every one, a happy and profit- 
able summer for you and your church. 

Ida E. Metz, 
Promotional Secretary. 
* * 


VACATIONS FOR THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS STAFF 


We are asking that Universalist women 
in general pay attention to the following 
dates, because they are the times when the 
office secretary and the promotional secre- 
tary will be away from the office. 

Miss Thomas, the office secretary, is plan- 
ning now to attend the Institute of Church- 
manship, July 27-Aug. 3. Those of you 
who are coming to Ferry Beach will enjoy 
seeing her there, and we know she is look- 
ing forward to seeing many Universalist 
women at the institute. Then, from Aug. 
9 to 26 she again plans to be away from 
the office. 

Miss Metz, the promotional secretary, is 
planning to attend the Adult Christian 
Education Conference at Northfield, Mass., 
from July 20 to 27. She, too, will be at 
Ferry Beach attending the Institute of 
Churchmanship, where she is expecting to 
meet a good number of Universalists, both 
men and women. May she find you among 
those present at a very real opportunity! 

This means that for one week, that of 
July 27 to Aug. 3, there will be no one on 
duty in the office of the Association of 
Universalist Women. At all other times 
this summer one of the secretaries will be 
there and will be glad to welcome any 
visitors to the Headquarters office. 

I.E. M. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


MASSACHUSETTS LETTER 


The Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention has arranged with the editor and 
manager of The Christian Leader to have, 
on the first week of each month, a page in 
the paper for setting forth the plans and 
projects of the state work and for passing 
on the doings of our people in the churches. 
We intended to start this new feature with 
the first week of July. At the suggestion 
of the editor, however, to whose judgment 
we defer, the Massachusetts Convention 
page will have its initial appearance on 
Sept. 7. Meantime it is a privilege which 
will be appreciated by hundreds of faith- 
ful readers of the Leader in Massachusetts 
to see in our Massachusetts Letter some 
of the things of personal interest and con- 
cern to us. 

The Executive Committee of our Con- 
vention meets regularly on the first Tues- 
day of each month. It is the custom to 
have a special meeting in June for making 
up the budget for the new year and to act 
upon the recommendations of the Missions 
Committee in the way of appropriations to 
certain churches and to various organiza- 
tions. This special meeting was held on 
Tuesday, June 25, when, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Missions Committee, the 
following appropriations were made to 
churches which had applied: $200 to 
Amesbury; $400 to East Boston, with 
$75.15 for insurance; $250 to Chelsea; 
$100 to Foxboro; $61.75 to Gardner; 
$61.75 to Leominster; $257.53 to Medford 
Hillside; $84.32 to Norwell; $247.48 to 
Quincy; $288 to Springfield (Second); $50 
for expenses and $33.90 for insurance to 
Yarmouthport. 

To Rockport was appropriated an 
amount not to exceed $170 towards re- 
pairing the steeple of the church, and for 
Framingham the Convention will supply 
the preacher each Sunday from the begin- 
ning of September to the end of December. 

The Convention, in addition to the 
above, voted at Worcester on May 16 to 
grant $50 to the Commission on Temper- 
ance and $50 to the Commission on Social 
Action. 

At its meeting on June 4 the Executive 
Committee voted to give, as last year, the 
sum of $200 to the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches, and at its special meeting 
on June 25 voted to give $50 to the Gen- 
eral Theological Library in Boston, $200 
to the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association, $250 to the Laymen’s 
Council, and $500, as last year, to the Uni- 
yersalist Publishing House. 

Again this summer the old _ historic 
church in Oxford will be open for services 
on the four Sundays of August, and per- 
haps on the first Sunday of September. 
Rev. Harold A. Lumsden will again be 
the resident preacher. Upon the church 


building at Oxford is a tablet upon which 
are the words ‘‘Oldest Universalist Church 
inthe World.” In the History of the Town 
of Oxford by George F. Daniels one may 
read that the Universalist Society, the 
second oldest, was formed on April 27, 
1785, and that the denomination was or- 
ganized here on Sept. 14, 1785. From year 
to year an increasing number of Univer- 
salists from other parts of the state drive 
to Oxford on these August Sundays, at- 
tend the church service, and visit the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, where the wonderful 
work of the Camp for Diabetic Girls is 
carried on by the Association of Universal- 
ist Women. 

The usual union summer services in 
Lynn will be held in the Unitarian church. 
Universalist preachers will include Dr. 
Henry R. Rose on Aug. 4 and Rev. Emer- 
son §. Schwenk on Aug. 25. The trustees 
of the church in Lynn, in making up the 
budget for the year, asked for pledges for 
$15,615. In the final issue of the little 
church monthly for the season, the sum 
was reported to have reached $15,165, an 
increase of $1,512 over last year. Special 
gifts from auxiliaries amounted to $725. 

Universalists in Wakefield, in joining 
the other churches for union services, will 
supply the preachers for two Sundays— 
Rev. Max A. Kapp of Rochester, N. Y., 
on Aug. 4, and Dr. George E. Huntley on 
Aug. 11. 

In Lawrence the United Congregational, 
the Central Methodist, the Lawrence 
Street Congregational, the Trinity Con- 
gregational, and the Universalist churches 
are uniting for summer services, beginning 
July 7 and ending Sept. 8. Rev. B. F. 
Gibbons will preach on Aug. 4 and 11 in 
the Lawrence Street Congregational church. 

There were two Sundays for christen- 
ings this June in the Salem church. On 
June 9 one baby was christened. On 
Children’s Day, June 16, four babies were 
christened and two adults baptized. This 
church is combining with others of the city 
for summer services. Services in the 
Universalist church will be held on July 7 
and 14, at both of which Rey. Arthur W. 
Webster will preach. 

At Grace Church in Lowell the average 
attendance for the 20 Sundays of the pas- 
torate of Dr. Cloyd H. Valentine has been 
123. 

Rev. Merrill C. Ward on Children’s Sun- 
day-had a congregation of 120. At this 
service seven children were christened and 
one adult member was received into the 
church. On the same day at Assinippi, 
where Mr. Ward is also the minister, the 
congregation numbered 90. Here, too, 
seven children were christened and four 
new members were welcomed to member- 
ship. 

On Children’s Sunday in the Swampscott 


church the congregation numbered 175. 
Seven children were christened. On Sun- 
day, June 23, 62 received communion. 
At this service two children were chris- 
tened and one member was received into 
the church. In this connection we recall 
that Rev. Carl A. Hempel, the pastor, on 
Holy Thursday received a group of 13 
into membership. 

It is interesting to note, from the little 
church paper of the Malden parish, that 
the minister, Rev. G. Douglas Frazier, 
since taking up the pastorate has made 
765 calls. Mr. Frazier has planned to call 
upon every one of his 450 families before 
the church recesses for the summer. 

The Cape Cod Standard-Times, in a re- 
cent issue, carried a picture of the 10 mem- 
bers of the newly-organized choir of our 
old Provincetown church as they came 
down the aisle of the church. Barbara 
Crocker, the 16-year-old organist, was also 
shown as she sat at the keyboard of the 
organ, which is 100 years old. Dr. E. D. 
Colcord, the new minister, is steadily 
bringing his church into prominence in 
the life of the community. Recently, he 
addressed a group on “‘Far-Eastern History 
Told and Foretold by the Postage Stamps 
of Japan,” using his own stamp collection 
in illustration. 

In closing, we would remind any who 
may have business with the State Superin- 
tendent or his office that all offices at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, will be closed on 
Saturdays until after Labor Day. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


HARVARD CONFERENCE, 
JULY 8-19 


A major conference on ‘Religious Prin- 
ciples and Contemporary National and 
International Issues” will be held at Har- 
vard University July 8 to 19, in daily 
round tables, and evening forums open to 
the public. Membership is open to lay- 
men and ministers of all churches. The 
leaders will be Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of 
Dallas; Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Cleve- 
land; Professor Henry J. Cadbury, Har- 
vard; Norman Thomas; and Dr. Gerald 
B. Phelan, Institute of Medieval Studies, 
Toronto. Dr. Hjalmar Procope, minister 
of Finland, Dr. Alexander Loudon, minister 
of the Netherlands, and Dr. Charles Brugg- 
mann, minister of Switzerland, head a dis- 
tinguished list of diplomats, educators, 
churchmen and businessmen who will 
participate in the discussions. 


SIMONSONS TO LEAVE 
ALABAMA 


Rev. Arnold L. Simonson has resigned 
after four and one-half years from the pas- 
torate of the church in Brewton, Ala., to 
accept a call to the church in Bangor, 
Maine. Rey. Henry T. Atwood, now pas- 
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tor of the Bangor church, will replace Mr. 
Simonson in Brewton. The exchange be- 
tween the two pastors was arranged 
through the Universalist General Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Simonson and their two 
young children left Brewton around July 1. 
They will spend the month of August on 
the Maine Coast and take up their new 
work in Bangor in September. 


L. R. ROBINSON 
IMPROVING 


Rev. L. R. Robinson, pastor of the 
church in Monroe, Wis., who has been in 
poor health, is now improving. Rev. 
O. G. and Rev. Minnie Colegrove of Stock- 
ton, Ill., have supplied the pulpit in his 
absence. The choir gave its annual pro- 
gram June 80, the last Sunday of the 
church season. 


MRS. FISCHER ENTERTAINS 
CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. 


The Connecticut Y. P. C. U. were guests 
of Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer at their get- 
together held at Stony Creek on June 16. 
One hundred and twenty-five attended. 

In the afternoon there were games and a 
boat ride around the Thimble Islands. At 
six o’clock a picnic supper was served, 
which was followed by the regular monthly 
meeting of the state board. At seven 
o’clock there was a devotional service, in 
which Anna H. Postma of Hartford, Ray- 
mond Hopkins of Danbury, Mae Ericson 
of New Haven and William W. Cromie 
of Bridgeport, participated. Rev. Isaac 
Smith of Meriden gave the address on 
“The Magnificent Obsession.’” Mrs. Hench- 
cliff of Bridgeport and Hollis Harlow of 
West Hartford sang. The Norwich choir 
assisted. Ushers were Bertha Clasendorf 
of Danbury, Jane Dowty of West Hartford, 
Robert L. Howbrigg of West Hartford, 
Donald Sniffin of Danbury and Delmar 
Trout of Meriden. At eight o’clock a 
friendship circle was led by Rev. Robert 
H. Barber of New Haven. All joined in 
the singing of ‘‘Follow the Gleam.’”’ The 
flag was lowered while Hollis Harlow played 
taps. 


UNION SERVICES 
IN MELROSE 


The Melrose, Mass., church season 
closed with the service on June 23. Sum- 
mer union services will be held with other 
Protestant churches of the town. 

Several students are to be sent to the 
institute at Ferry Beach and Durham. 
The work of the church school has been 
planned for next year and Eugene Adams 
of Tufts has been engaged as minister of 
the young people’s church. Dorothy Wal- 
ters has been re-elected president of the 
Y. P. C. U. The young people gave two 
large silk flags, an American and a Chris- 
tian, to the church in May. The Comrades, 
the men’s club, have more than doubled 
their membership during the past year. 
Fred Goldthwait is president. 


RED CROSS UNIT 
FOR DETROIT CHURCH 


On July 10 a Red Cross unit will be 
started in the parish house of the Unitarian- 
Universalist church of Detroit, Mich., 
under the leadership of Mrs. Stanley 
Borucki, and will meet regularly every 
week. 

On June 30, the church closed for the 
summer. Services will be resumed Sept. 9. 

Rey. Tracy M. Pullman, minister, and 
his family are going East for a few weeks. 
Mr. Pullman will attend the Conference on 
Religious Principles at Harvard. Miss 
Rachael D. Slayton, director of religious 
education, goes to Craigville, Cape Cod, to 
join the faculty of the Congregational 
Leadership Training School. 


SUMMER SCHEDULE 
AT ROCKY MOUNT 


June 30. Morning worship, 11. 
ning service, 8. 

All through July, morning worship 
only at 11. These July services will be 
broadcast over station WEED. 

No services during August. 

Regular morning and evening services 
will be resumed Sept. 1. 


Eve- 


WOODSVILLE, N. H., CHURCH 
INTERESTED IN 
FORWARD TOGETHER PROGRAM 


On May 12 Dr. John M. Ratcliff visited 
Woodsville, N. H., on behalf of the For- 
ward Together movement. 

A service in honor of those married at 
any time by any resident minister was 
held on June 16. 

On May 30 in Woodsville and on June 
14 in Wells River, Vt., the minister, Rev. 
A. W. Altenbern, delivered memorial and 
commencement addresses respectively. 
Mr. Altenbern has been elected president 
of the Connecticut Valley Church Council, 
has been re-elected chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the Connecticut Valley 
Ministers’ Association, and is just con- 
cluding his service as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the Rotary Club. 

Frank Robie of the League of Youth is 
representing the church on the Connecti- 
cut Valley Youth Council. Many of the 
young people are employed for the summer 
at various hotels and resorts in the vicinity. 

One of the more recent activities of the 
Women’s League has been the starting of a 
dish fund. 

The church closes for the summer on 
July 14 and reopens Sept. 15. 


MRS. FRED CORBY 
HONORED IN EAST BOSTON 

The church school of the East Boston, 
Mass., church presented Mrs. Fred Corby 
with a gold cross and chain in recognition 
of her loyalty and devotion to the school. 
The school closed on June 28 for the sum- 
mer. 

A party was given recently for four of the 
pupils—Arthur Howe, Bertha McAuley, 
William Monkewicz and Albert Corby— 
who were about to graduate from the East 
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Boston high school. Rev. O. Herbert 
McKenney, Jr., pastor, presented them, 
on behalf of their friends in the church, 
with practical gifts. 

The annual picnic was held at Mr. Mc- 
Kenney’s summer camp in Leominster. 
Sixty children and their mothers at- 
tended. 

On Children’s Day one baby was chris- 
tened, and one adult was received into 
membership. The church school, under 
the direction of Miss Beulah S. Cone, 
director of religious education, had a large 
part in the service. Diplomas were 
awarded, as well as pins for perfect at- 


~ tendance. 


CHILDREN’S DAY OBSERVED 
IN STOCKTON CHURCH 


The observance of Children’s Day in 
the Stockton, IIll., church was in charge of 
Martha Parker. Two persons were re- 
ceived into the church at the service. Miss 
Parker will take an auto load to the Mid- 
West Institute at Shakamak, Ind., the 
middle of July. The church closes July 15 
for the summer. 


CHURCH SCHOOL AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 640) 


churches of China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Nigeria speak to us. Each 
tells something of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity in his country, something of its 
present influence, and finally the problems 
with which his church is confronted. This 
volume will lead the reader into real fel- 
lowship with the problems of the younger 
churches.” 

One cannot read such a book without 
having one’s imagination aroused, one’s 
sympathies stirred, one’s loyalties en- 
larged. The people of five different na- 
tions tell in their own way, and with the 
force of their own personalities, the power 
of the Christian faith in their countries. 
This book should be widely read, and used 
in adult groups in the church. 


Tales from East and West. Compiled by 
Margaret B. Cobb and Ezra Young. 
Friendship Press, 1939. Fifty cents. 


Twelve tales of adventure, skillfully 
written about people in frontiers all over 
the world, are tales of daring and real 
living. The book is well illustrated by 
photographs and should have a wide appeal 
among young people, interpreting modern 
missions in terms of human lives. 

M. W. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Harry L. Canfield of Woodstock, 
Vt., is at present confined to the hospital 
at Hanover, N. H. 

The “family” at 16 Beacon Street gave 
a surprise birthday party for Miss Dora J. 
Brown on Friday, June 28. 

Mr. and Mrs. Abner M. Robinson an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter, 
Hazel, to Dr. Earle O. Bryant, elder son 
of Rev. and Mrs. Ordell E. Bryant of 
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Clinton, N. C. The wedding will take 
place during the summer, and the young 
couple will make their home in Brevard, 
N.C. 


Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., of 
Harrisville, R. I., was recently elected 
secretary of the Rhode Island Universalist 
Convention and appointed superintendent 
of churches in the state. 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman, pastor-emeritus 
of the Universalist church in Blanchester, 
Ohio, is now able to be about again and 
hopes in another month to be completely 
restored. 


Rev. Carl H. Olson, minister of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Minn., will be the principal speaker at 
Svenskarnas Dag (Swedish Day) to be 
held in the city on Sunday, July 14. This 
event is sponsored by 53 organizations 
and more than 10,000 persons of Swedish 
descent are expected to attend. 


Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the 
Association of Universalist Women, at- 
tended the sessions of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, held at 
Swarthmore, Pa., June 10-138. 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester preached the 
sermon at the annual Parker Hill service 
on Sunday, June 28. The service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Fred H. Miller of the Uni- 
versalist church, Springfield, Vt., which is 
three miles north of Parker Hill, the site 
of a former Universalist church. 


Rev. George H. Wood of Everett, Mass., 
State Convention trustee and chairman 
of young people’s work, was the speaker at 
the annual conference of United Liberal 
Youth held at Camp Viking, Orleans, 
Mass., June 22 and 23. 


Francis Cheney, student in the Theo- 
logical Department of Tufts College, who 
preached at South Weymouth on three 
Sundays in June, will be the summer pastor 
of the churches in Machias and Jonesboro, 
Maine. He begins July 7. 


Rev. John Q. Parkhurst of the Beacon 
Church, Brookline, Mass., will be the 
summer preacher at North Montpelier, Vt. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee of 
Stamford, Conn., called upon their friends 
at Universalist Headquarters, Boston, on 
Monday, June 24. They will spend July 
and August with Mr. and Mrs. Edmund A. 
Whitman of Cambridge, Mass. 


During June Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
Massachusetts Superintendent, preached 
in the South Weymouth, Taunton, Leom- 
inster and West Acton churches. The last 
named service on June 23 was a union ser- 
vice of the churches of South and West 
Acton. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Received report of ordination of O. Herbert Mc- 
Kenney on May 19, Rev. D. H. ‘Robbins having con- 
ferred fellowship. 

Received report of ordination of William E. Gard- 
ner on May 29, Rev. E. C. Reamon, D. D., having 
conferred fellowship. 


Noted, with regret, the death of Dr. Frederick W. 
Hamilton of Cambridge on May 22. 
Granted letter of transfer of Rev. Harold I. Merrill 
to Maine. 
Granted letter of license (for one year) to Dana E. 
Klotzle. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 


The fifty-second annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church, 
Inc., will be held from Saturday, July 6, to Wednes- 
day, July 10, at Camp Hill, Ala., for the purpose of 
hearing reports of the officers and electing officers, 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Benjamin H. Clark accepted on transfer from 
Maine as of June 24, 1940. 
Noted with regret the death of Rev. Edwin L. 
Noble May 5, 1940. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


Georgia. Aug. 8-11, Atlanta. 
New Hampshire. Sept. 8 and 9, Concord. 
Maine. Sept.16-18. 
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Kentucky. Sept. 26-29, Consolation. 
North Carolina. Oct. 1-4, Outlaw’s Bridge. 
Vermont. Oct. 3-5, Morrisville. 
Minnesota. Oct. 3 and'4, Rochester. 
Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. 

New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta. 

Alabama. October. 

New Jersey. October. 

Ontario. October, Olinda. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hi 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. .. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 
Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 
General Field Worker—Miss Harriet G. Yates, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 
President—Mrs, Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary— Miss Ida E. Metz. 

Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
Seeretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist National] Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 

President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A, Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, 

Charles B. Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 
Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 
Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. George H. Campbell, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania— ® 

Rhode Island—Rey. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 
President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston, 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass, 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 
Harold S. Latham, New York City. 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Arlington, Mass. 
Charles R. Duhig, Arlington, Mass. 


Trustees 


Massachusetts: Willis V. Ames, Cambridge. Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester, Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Charles R. Duhig, Arlington. 
Ernest C. Jones, West Somerville. Rev, Gustave 
H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. Rev. Warren B. Love- 
joy, West Somerville. Lester W. Nerney, Attle- 
boro. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry E. Town- 
send, D. D., Westbrook. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl 
G. Robinson, Harrisville. Henry P. Stone, Barring- 
ton. 

New Hampshire: 
Nashua, 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Louis Annin Ames, New York 
City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Charles 
B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. Harold S. Latham, New 
York City. Dr. William Wallace Rose, Lynn, 
Mass. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, Maine, 

Clerk: Marjorie L. Leslie. 


Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem, 


Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D. 
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Crackling 


People who write an illegible hand must 
sometimes suffer themselves to be misun- 
derstood and not infrequently with amusing 
results. Such an experience once came to 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, the eminent Advocate 
editor, when he sent to the press a notice 
of the subject of his Sabbath discourse, 
“Oats and Wild Oats.” 

The editor of one of the religious weeklies 
really did himself proud in deciphering the 
good minister’s handwriting. Imagine Dr. 
Buckley’s astonishment and amusement to 
learn from this paper that he was to preach 
on ‘Cats and Wild Cats.’”’—Exchange. 

* * 

A boy was a witness in a court, and the 
lawyer in cross-examination said: “Did 
anyone tell you what to say in court?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“T thought so; well, who was it?” 

“My father, sir.” 

“And what did he tell you?”’ 

“He said them lawyers would try to get 
me all tangled up, but just to stick to the 
truth and I would be all right.”—#z- 
change. 

* * 

Liza: ““Marsa Gov-na, we’s mighty po’ 
dis spring, and Ah wants yo’ to pardon 
mah ol’ man. He’s in de ‘pen’tent’ry.” 

Governor: “‘What is he in for?” 

Liza: ‘Dat good-fo’-nothin’ ol’ man done 
stole some bacon, ’stead 0’ workin’ fo’ it.” 

Governor: “If he is good for nothing, 
why do you want him back?” 

Liza: ‘‘Well, yo’ see, we’s all out 0’ bacon 
again.’’—Methodist Protestant Recorder. 

* * 

Caroline: ‘‘George told me I was the 
eighth wonder of the world.” 

Cynthia: “And what did you tell him?’’ 

Caroline: ‘I warned him not to let me 
catch him with any of the other seven.””— 
Christian Advocate. 

BS * 

Professor: ““You say in this paper that 
you know the connecting link between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. What is 
rhage 

Smart Freshman: ‘‘Hash.’”’—Christian 
Advocate. 

* * 

Friend: “I hear your son is getting on 
quite well.” 

Crabshaw: “I’ll say so! Two years ago 
he wore my old suits. Now I wear his.’”’— 
Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

Boss: ‘““What made you so late in leaving 
tonight?”’ 

Clerk: “I wasn’t doing anything, and I 
couldn’t tell when I had finished.’’—Hyz- 
change. 

* * 

Father (scolding young son): ‘Johnny, 
I’m afraid I’ll not see you in heaven.” 

Young Son: “‘Why, what have you done 
now, Pop?”—Exchange. 

* * 

Wife: ““My husband wants me to take a 
trip around the world, but I think I want 
to go somewhere else.”’—Hachange. 
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New Books for Summer Reading 


Chad Hanna : ; 
Walter D. Edmond. 


The Dark Stranger 
Constance W. Dodge 

World’s End : 
Upton Sinclair 

Canada: America’s Problem 
John MacCormac 

Come Spring : : ; 
Ben Ames Williams 

Quietly My Captain Waits 
Evelyn Eaton 


$2.75 


2.50 


: 3.00 


2.75 


: : : , 2.75 


: : 2.50 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street > ~ 


Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


ighttully located in a beautiful old 
and town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and giels, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


- A university college whose large endow- 


ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P: Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


In the Foothills of the Adirondacks 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


CANTON, NEW YORK 
SUMMER SESSION, July 1— August 9 


IDEAL for Summer Study; Average TEMPERATURE July and August, 68.6 


Guidance Courses Leading to Counselor’s Certificates. 

Education Courses, Including Practice Teaching and Graduate Work. 
Institute of Reading, July 1-13, Dr. Stella S. Center of New York University. 
Visual Instruction Center in Co-operation with Harmon Foundation. 

French and German Workshops and Weaving Center. 


Regular College Courses. 


Radio Guild, University Radio Station WCAD, 
Programs given by Students and Community. 
Carl Snavely’s Coaching School, June 24-29, Football, Basketball, Training. 
Recreational Facilities, Including Golf, Tennis, Swimming, etc. 


Address: DEAN E. L. HULETT 


